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A prosPECTUS OF THE ReGisTER accompanies the 

resent sheet, and the editor solicits the attention 
of his friends, that the circulation of the work may 
be further extended. 





A valuable communication from a “Farmer” shall 
appear in our next. 

EvuRorEAN NEws. There arestrong appearances 
of war between the Russians and Turks—see page 
47. If it takes place, there is no calculating at 
what point hostilities will stop, or what nations will 
be involvedin them. The present state of Europe 
is such, whether its governments or people qui- 
etly remain as they are, or burst out in a hurricane 
of desolation, we shall not be surprized. Itis hard. 
ly to be expected, however, that Britain, France, 
&c. will passively behold a transfer of European 
Turkey to the Russian sceptre—so long the favor- 
ite object of Russian ambition. 

There are various speculations as to the course 
which the other great powers will pursue, provici- 
ed Russia shall declare war against Turkey—surely 
they will not resist the “magnanimous Alexander!” 
Even the British stocks had fallen two per cent. in 
consequence of the expected rupture. It seems 
quite certain that a Russian army was about to in- 
vade Turkey, and count Wittgenstein, with 120,000 
men, is said to have declared that he would be in 
Constantinople in two -nonths. . There is a strong 
report that Austria is seconding Russia, and also 
sending an army into Turkey. The Austrian minis- 
ter had been grossly insulted, as well as the Rus- 
sian. A captain and five sailors in the Austrian ser- 
vice had their heads cut off, without trial, by order 
of the grand seignor; who, with his Turks, it will 
be seen, are carrying on the most horrible massa- 
cres of the Greeks ever heard of. 




































Hizattn. Two casesof tnalignant fever have ap- 
peared at New-York; and ia Norfolk, judging by 
the relative population of the two places, that dis- 
ease is several times more severe than in Baltimore. 
The ceaths there, in consequence of its prevalence, 
amounts to three or four a day; and yet at Norfolk, 
s well as in Baltimore, the disease appears to be 
confined to a small district of the town. It seems, 
iowever, to yield to medicine—out of 26 “decided 
cases,” we are told that one physician has cured 
17; and others are said to have been equally suc- 
essful. A few cases also occur in some of the 
southern towns, but Charleston and Savannah are 
emarkably healthy. 

























Hearn or Bartimore. Interments for the week, 
nding yesterday morning, September 14, at sun-rise, 








malignant, other. total. under J. col’d. 
pept. 8 § 7 12 5 0 
9, 4 5 9 J 3 
10, 1 7 8 6 0 
ll, 3 13 16 8 4, 
13, 1 6 7 3 8 
a6,° 4 5 6 3 o 
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“hole humber of interments 7° 
Vox. XXI,——-9. 
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Tue SUSQuEHANNAH, A Spirit is at present ex- 
cited which, we think, will open this noble river 
to a good navigation. The craft already prepared 
for its commerce at Columbia, even with the pre- 
sent obstructions, it is said, is able to carry to the 
tide of the Chesapeake .one thousand barrels of 
of flour per week, when the river is in its lowest 
state, and double that quantity when in good 
‘boating order.” These newly constructed boats 
are about seventy feet long, twelve broad, and, 
when laden with 150 bbls. of flour, will not draw 
more than eight inches. 





Porvutatrion—1820, We see it noticed that the 
returns of the late census give the gross population 
of SouthCarolina at 502;309—particulars not stated. 
In 1816, we estimated that the aggregate, in 1820, 
would 498,140! 





Vatvuz. A gentleman in Western Virginia directs 
the Rreisrer to be stopped, because he used to pay 
for it annually with one batrel of flour, but that 
three will not doit now. Another, a miller in Ohio, 
on paying his advance to my agent, observed, that 
he had sold four barrels of flour to obtain the note 
of five dollars which was remitted! 

Now, I like to see such calculations made by 
the people, and cannot complain of their opera. 
tion, even if against my own interest, because [{ was 
among the most zealous writers ,that recently 
drew the attention of the public to practical po- 
litical economy and statistics. It shews a reasoning 
mind, and there is safety in it—its power will reach 
the capitol, where the matter has hitherto not been 
thought worthy of consideration, unless by a few, 
who looked beyond the very day present. But, 
in self-defence, I must be permitted to query, 
whether, because I predicted such a state of things 
and urged a remedy to avoid it, by the creation of 
a home market, there ought to be such application 
of my own arguments to operate against me, as in 
the case first above stated? Certainly, it is not my 
fault that national industry has suffered so severe a 
prostration, and that our country has been beggared 
by the use of foreign articles, which we ought to 
have made for ourselves; for I have publicly and 
privately resisted them both to the utmost of my 
power. 





EnITORIAL CONTROVERSY. The championsof the 
type, the editors of the National Intelligencer and 
of the Richmond Enquirer, are at war as to the 
rights and powers of the supreme court of the 
United States. The former seem rather indisposed 
to come directly into contact with the reasonings 
of the latter, for which Mr. Ritchie handles them 
pretty severely. He says they.“skulk from the 
great question at issue,” promises, however, that 
they «shall not escape,” &c. fitmly maintaining the 
old ground about implied powers and constitu- 
tional rights, for which that paper has always 
been remarkable. 

Without entering into the contest we may ven. 
ture an opinion, perhaps, that the time has arrived 
when the public good requires a settlement of the 
point, whether the opinion of the supreme court is, 
ror ig not, the supreme law of the land; for such, 
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fashionable word that I remember to have heard 

among those with whom I associated, in 1798, was 

ip responsibility; but I fear that it has rather grown 
4 obsolete in these latter days. 


4 
i 
pe im some cases, it has seemed to be. The most 





hie “OUR FATHERS—WiHERE ARE THEY?” It is a 

% mournful, but a tender duty, to notice the depar- 
ture of the heroes and sages of the revolutionary 
period; and, in reviewing their character, it may 
tritely be ssid that «there were giants in these | 


| 


iw me! 
) ie oie " 
1 re | days.” The large list of them, deceased, as no- | 





iy q ticed below, was collected from the news-papers 
ti in about the two iast months, and is no doubt, | 


| + have left us, for ‘‘anotherand a better world.” It 


a - is, however, sufficient to shew us that nearly the 


ae i) much short of the real number which, in that time, } 


oe 


/ 

disinterestedness and banished pure patriotism, 
The body of the people must needs be in the righ; 
—they may commit gross errors and sometimes 
wander from their true interests, yet it is impossi. 
ble to believe that they can become and remain ty 
be “their own worst enemies” But to be capable 
of judging rightly, they should read and reflect, 
examine and conclude, each one for himself—they 
should divest their public characters of every sort 
of tinsel work, and view them as mere men, fallib/. 
like themselves, and equally addicted to passioi, 
prejudice and party. Itis our right and our duty to 
do this—the first was: won with blood, the latter 
is enjoined by self-preservation. This republic 
stands as a monument erected to the dignity of hu. 
man nature, and woe be the man that will suffer i: 
to be delapidated! How great should be. our ho. 


het last of the great crop of heroes produced in the | mage to the c:verof al! good gifts for his bounties 
am ER years 1775 and 1776, are failing, like the ripened | bestowed—how reverential our regard for the in. 


y corn, before iime’s sickle, and that few can remain 
ah gt much longer: to tell the wond’rous story of our na- 
> fib ies tiow’s birth--how they suffered on that trying oc- 
i a casion, how they fought by the side of Washing* 
j a ton or Greene, or held solemn political communi- 
cations with Franklin or Hancock. Those who 

x at Saratoga and Yorktown, Monmouth aad Eutaw, 
iat ee grasped the sword with all the ardor of youth and 
oa Ci: energy of patriotism, are gone--cr have become 
Ose enfeebled by age and resting on a staff, to support 
ak a their tottering linibs; and ali must soon be confined 
ja: in the “narrow house, appointed to all the living,” 
: 1 and become “duSt and ashes.” This is a mortify- 
nad ing reflection to pride, but a great encouragement 
Pes to the humbie—for the time is at hand when vir. 
af ed tuous deeds will avail—when all the pomp and 
, dass power cf this world will amount to nothing. 
Where is even the late mighty Napoleon—he that 
strided the Alps as if they were a mole-hill, and 
regarded the cloud capt rocks of the Pyrennees as 
Stepping stones—who would have grasped in his 
arms the furthermost fountain-of the heated Nile 


busy bustling world—but, unlike Wasuinetonr, he 
did notieave behind him a free pcople, invested with 


struments which He used to build up this noy 
mighty. nation, advancing to power with unprece. 
dented rapidity, with unheard of grandeur! May 
virtue remain and be cherished, to direct that pov. 
er to render good unto all—and uphoid it as «a ter. 
ror to evil dvers and a praise to them that do well” 
—the support of the weak, suifering in the cause 
of liberty, the barrier to despotism! Then shall w: 


accomplish the hopes of those who burst the bond: 


of tyranny, and dared to believe that «all men 


certain natural and uwnaiienadle right,” such as “life 


liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 


The great principle that must lead to this con: 


{summation of the pleasing anticipations of the fa 
;thers of the revolution, is to be found in the ap. 


plication of responsibility. No one should be aboi 
or below the operation of it; it is the hinge on 
which whatever is good or beneficial turns. If i 
dog was to save my life, Lought to feel as grateful 
to him for it, as if that life was saved by a pres 
dent of the United States—the benefit is the same. 


and the frozen mouths of the Lena? He has left this | So also, as to injuries—a pill of arsenic, if gilded 


with gold and administered by the greatest dign 
tary in the land, is not one whit defer, though mor 





the power and claiming it as their natural right, “to 
regulate their own affairs in their own way.” 
Crowns were his play-things and the sword his in- 
we strument to obtain them—his government was that 
bel of force and not of reason; animal strength hisagent 
to accomplish what the public mind disapproved— 

yet he conferred great benefits on society, and, 
so far as they extend, they shed rays of glory on 
the superior virtue which gu:ded the storm in the 
American revolution and built up our present sys- 
tem of government—a system not faultless, but 
super-eminently calculated to cispense happiness 
to millions of freemen for ages, if the people take 
care that its provisions are faithfully administered. 
It is gratitude to our fathers, safety to ourselves 
and protection toour children—it embraces every 
tie and obligation that we owe tg@ society and our- 
selves, that we should always stand on the alert, 
not only to ascertain what are our rights but to 
enforce an observance of them. As Ihave often- 
times remarked, there is a kind of natural war be- 
tween the governors and the governed —the for- 
mer to obtain, the latter to retain, power, influence 
and|wealth. Now and then a public character ap- 
pears who, though thereby separated from the peo- 
ple in form,still remains with them in fact, and with. 
out object, except to do what shall promote their 
welfare; but these men are rare and their number 
is on the decrease;—thejprogress of luxury ard 
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despicable, than one offered in the real deformiy 
of its nature, by the hands of a vagabond—for the 
| poison is equally malignant and fatalto life. «Ma 
| is. man, and who is moré?”—even WasiurneTon, thi 
soldier, and FranK rx, the sage, are dust—and wh 
can tell what is the present essential difference be 
| tween their remains, and those of such persons 4 
Arnold and Andre? There isnone. Let us, they 
hold on to responsibility, even if it reaches the st 
preme court of the United States! however fas 
ionable the present doctrine with too many is, ' 
affect almost infallibility for that exalted tribun 
But of what is it composed? Of men, my rea 
ers—subject to all our imperfections, liable to: 
our weaknesses. And how shall this responsibili 
be preserved?—by the ballot box: this with us m 
accomplish what the sword would fail to obts 
and, as Paine said, it is better to go to the place! 
voting than the field of battle, especially ina ¢ 
war. The ballot box, like magic, raises up © 
thing or disperses another into empty air. Let 
guard it with seriousness—it is the wonderful ag¢ 
of good, or the genius of wrong, according to ° 
usage of it. The matter of voting is, or at le 
ought to be, a solemn affair; and I do believe © 
every thinking man is responsible to his Gop 
its exercise. I wish we all felt that we were. 
|—if we did, the condition of things would soe? 
|materially changed. Men might still differ in” 





march of extravagance has nearly overwhelmed ‘nion as to other men, but principle would be "@ 


were created free and equal, and endowed with® 
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i rule of our actions, and about that we should not | 
1 vary essentially, because truth is unchangeable, 
Ssi. Ail of us should go to the polls as we goto church 
1 to —thankful for benefits conferred and determined 
improve them. , 
= zn With these cursory remarks we shall gi¥e the 
Ae list of the deceased-——soldiers and sages in the re- | 
‘ort volution, as first above mentioned, feeling it a duty, 
ble at least, to preserve them names: 
on Died, recently—at Sivantzéy, N. H. Mr. Thomas 
, to Cresson, aged 98; at Boston, Mr. Addington Davene 
ter port, aged 71; at Lancaster, Pa. John Hubley, esq. 
blic aged 74, at Philadelphia, Mr. Nicholas Hart, aged 
hu. $4; at Jefferson, N. Y. col. Stephen Judd, aged 64; 
Pit at Newark, N. J. col. David Rhea; at Cranston, R. 
* 1. William Waterman, esq. at Hanover, Pennsylvania, 
ties capt. Andrew Lee,, aged 80; at Fayetteville, N. C. 
.. James Powers, esq. a lieutenant under gen. Greene, 
no¥ at Guildford, Eutaw, &c. at Chestertown, Md. Mr. 
eCe. Peregrine Bantham, aged 61;—he served in the re- 
May volution, under Wayne in the war with the Indians, 
Ow. and took part in the late controversy; in Burlington 
ter. county, N. J. maj. Joseph Budd, aged 66; at New- 
el” ark, N. J. on the 6th July, gen. John N. Cumming, 
apse who entered the service asa lieutenant and left it 
Fd with the rank of lieut. colonel; at Louisville, Ky. 
il maj. John Harrison, aged 67; at Portsmouth, N. H. 
aed capt. Thomas Beck, aged 73—who served under 
with Paul Jones in his desperately daring expeditions 
life and battles; at Bern, N. Y. maj. Asa Abbot; at 
* Hartford, Con. Mr. Isaac Clouzh, aged 79; at Shep- 
poe herdstown, Va. col. Joseph Swearingen, in his 68th 
me year, acaptain in the service in 1776, in which he 
ep remained to the end of the contest; in Williamson 
aa co. Tennessee, col. Benjamin Seawell, aged 79, he 





entered the wara captain and remained im the ar- 
my until peace, retiring with the rank of colonel; 
at Baltimore, on the 2lst August, gen. John Swan, 
age 72, a much esteemed officer in the revolution 
and highly respected citizen; at Charleston, capt. 
Peier Bucot, aged 70 years, who entered the army 
at the commencement of the controversy and 
served until the end of it, with honor; at Genoa, N. 
Y. Mr. Thomas Quigley, inhis 78th year; at Wick- 
ford, capt. Benjamin L. Peckham, a revolutionary 
pensioner—he fought in most of the severe battles; 
at Covington, Ohio, Mr. T’homas Kennedy, in his 
80th year; at Hogeberg, N. Y. col. Philip Staats; 
at Burlington, Vt. Jedediah Peck, esq. in the 74th 
year of his age; in Westmoreland, Va. gen Aleran- 
der Parker, aged 67; in Philadelphia, Henry Kam. 
merer, esq. aged 81 years; in the same, colonel 
Johu F. Mercer, of Maryland, in the 64th year of 
his age—he took up arms in defence of his country 
when a youth, was a member of the old congress 
from Virginia, his native state, after that, on his 
removal into Maryland, elected a member of the 
general convention, member of congress, governor 
of the state, &c. &c.—near Sharpsburg, Md. capt. 
Joseph Chapline, in the 75th year of his age; in St. 
Mary’s co. Md. capt. Edward Mattingly, aged 69. 
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Hovusenotp manuracturrs. We never reflect 
upon the progress and prospects of that portion of 
the national labor which is applied to Aousehold ma- 
wufactures, without feeling our heart warmed with 
4 National pride; for allthe virtues—moral, religious 
and political, are interested in it. Tens of thou- 
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sands of amiable, respectable and lovely young 
women, (ladies, ifthe term pleases better), of those 
ranks and conditions in life which, a few years 
Since, almost as much despised 

















iseases and distregses of inanity, 
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selves in health and cheerfulness, render themselves 
good wives and estimable mothers, wiile they add 
to the comforts and conveniencies of their parents, 
and make a “plentiful house,” by a diligent atten- 
tion to spinning, weaving, bleaching, dying, &c. 
by which all the real wants of the family, as to arti- 
cles of clothing, are supplied, with something still 
left to furnish themselves with more delicate and 
luxurious articles for their own ornament or use. 
We have oftentimes spoken of the effect which has 
already resulted from such applications of the stock 
of industry, and rejoiced in them—as well because 
their beneficial nature has a permanent tendency, 
as on account of their solid additions to the amount 
of national wealth. The Sybarites, by their indus. 
try, became so powerful that they could send 
300,000 fighting men into the field—but their wealth 
sunk them so deep in effeminacy, that they ban- 
ished from their chief city all the artists whose oc- 
cupations occasioned rude aoises, and even would 
not suffer a cock to be Kept within their walls, lest 
his crowing might disturb their slumbers or affect 
their delicate nerves—the result of these thing's was, 
that, on a quarrel with the Crotons, a hardy and la- 
borious people, 100,000 of the latter killed or made 
captives and.slaves of 300,000 Syhbarite soldiers, 
in one day, with perfect ease, and at once; as it 
were, extinguished that people. On the same prin- 
ciple, we might shew how it is that the reigning 
princes of Europe, boasting on each side a long 
line of royal ancestors, seem to occupy a middle 
space between rational men and irrational brutes— 
about the half of them are almost idiots, and there 
is not oné man of talents among them, blessed as 
they have been with opportunities to obtain know- 
ledge: a Spartan mother would not have acknow- 
ledged the best of them for her son, if possible to 
avoid it. A desire of independence naturally 
springs up from an acquisition of power; and men 
of the most servile minds feel it as the road is opeh- 
ed by which they may arrive at the enviable con- 
dition, through a reliance on themselves: women 
are equally subject to the operation of these com. 
mon principles, and it is almost impossible that they 
should not impart a portion of their own honora- 
ble feelings to their children, and cause their litule 
hearts to pant with the ground-work of republi- 
canism—a wish to be only sclf-dependent. House. 
hold industry cannot be broken down, even by the 
“ever-watchtul influence of Britain,” nor be bribed 
to prostration by her conspired manufacturers, if 
once more fully established in the United States; 
for we have learnt wisdom too dearly through suf. 
fering, to be led astray again. ~ It is based on vir¥- 
tue,—-cheerfulness is its companion, happine§s is 
its fruit, and independence its result. Women thus 
reared will not give suck to a breed of slaves; but 
teach their offspring a knowledge of their own 
pewers, having furnished them strength to muin- 
tain their rights. It is true, the progress of such. 
employments are highly detrimental to the reves 
nue of the United States, but all that is accom. 
plished thereby is added te the national wealth and 
extends the public resources: the cxtraordinary 
fact exists, that the welfare of the people is embar- 


‘rassing to their government-—a condition of things 


unknown to any other people and government tm- 
der the canopy of heaven—yet, in the opinion of 
some, affecting to be statesmen, we are the “freest 
and most enlightened people in the world!” 

I have just received a letter from a much respect: 


a distaff as they did | ed friend in Virginia, from which [ take the libertv 


a field-hoe, are now engaged to drive away’the |to make the following extract, thougir he will not 
aud keep them. jbe a little surprized to s€e it in nyint. 
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have long observed in the Register, with delight, 
your particular wish that domestic fabricks sheuld 
supercede the European. Let me boast a little and 
tell you, that my two daughters, during the last 
summer and fall, besides going two quarters to 
school, spun one hundred and sixty pounds of wool; 
not a thread drawn by any one but themselves.— 
In my father’s house, no thread was spun except 
a little for making shoes—he depended entirely 
upon European goods. While | also did so, my 
family was always bare of bed clothes, table linen, 
&e.; now we have not only a plenty of all these 
things, but piles of them to spare or in reserve. 
It would tire you to hear of how many fine twilled 
blankets, single and double coverlets, kc. we have. 
The girls are now spinnimg wool, 24 cuts to the 
pound, to make a piece of cloth, but I have 
bessted enough, and must conclude,” &e. 

My friend has not boasted too much—his brief 
history reminds me of that part of Mr. Clay’s elo- 
quent speech in favor of domestic industry, where 
in he referred to the family of the venerable col. | 
Shelby - {the hero of Kin; 2s mountam in the revo- 
lution, 2nd who so firmly ‘Ted the Kentuckians, as 











ap ey 


to prove what I asserted, that a reduction of the dy, 
ties on such goods of foreign fabrick would not ai 
their consumption here, or reduce their price, 

2. “Germanicus” makes himself merry with the 
idea that goods may be purchased without cash—}, 
wowld like to know in what country, that he migh; 
buy some on thesame terms, &c. I expressly saij 
that the practice of darterznz had increased, becaus: 
the people could not sell for cash—and I can tel 
him that he may purchase goods on the desirable 
terms he would have them on, at almost any factory 
in the United States!’ At these, the people do con. 
vert hams into stuff for trowsers, and sides of bee 
into cloth for coats, however wonderful it may ap. 
pear to ““Germanicus.” 

3. He speaks of a certain iron-making establish. 
ment, in Rockingham county, that sells its iron » 
much cheaper at Lynchburg, 86 or 90 miles dis*ant 
from the works, than at the works themselves, that 
| the people of their neighborhood find it profitable T 
_to send waggons to Lynchburg to carry back tle 
very iron sent there for sale, by tbe proprietors of 
the said works. I cannot understand the reason of 
| this, and must let it pass. «“Germanicus” calls it an 












































his children, to battle, im the late war)—see vol. ' “engine of extortion.” If it is so, the iron masters O 
XIX, page 196. His family is clad by the Isbor of are very greatdunces. Until now, every manufac. Va 
its own hands, “the spinning wheel and the loom |turer was best pleased with a market at his own 

were in motion by day break” —and the matron de. | door if as profitable as’a distant one, that he migii hi 
fighted to shew her friends the stores of goods | “manage his own affairs in his own way.” Ww 
taid aside for her dai: ght: ers, on the days of their} 4. He thinks the large manufacturing establisi. ni 
marriage. Let the painted doils of our cities sneer, ments cannot be supported for the want of conJ re 
at such things as they please—the daughters of | sumers, | by reasonof the product of household i: ré 


Is1ac Sartsy, whether at the spinning wheel orin | 
the drawing room, possess an real dignity that) 
would, of its own force, put to fight a whole squad- 
ron of those semi-men called dandies, while gather. | 

to itself the attentions of the good and virtu- 
ous; such, I trust, is the condition of the daughters | 
df my friend: and my earnest desire is, that it may 
be so with those of all good men and women who 
teach their children to be useful. These are not of | 
these who live a rickety life of a few years, and, 
after giving birth to some two or three sickly chil 
dren, die off with the consumption by inches— 
miserable themselves and rendering misery to all 
around them. 





“GERMasicts.” In page 2, 
We inserted some remarks of the editors of the 
«National Intelligencer,” on certain essays over the 

fure of “Germanicus,” that bad appeared i In 2) 
well-conducted paper, the “Winchester Republi. | 
can,” on which we commented at some length— 


of the “Inteiligencer,” in the belief, as we then 
said, that these essays had been used as a “setting 
pole on the occasion.” 

This has called forth an article from “Germani- 
cus,” in the “Republican” of the 8th inst. in which 
what we said is generally referred to, and in a gen- 
tlemanly manner. But he says, justly, that “error 
is error in every man,” and that he will combat it 
in every shape and form. This is the duty of all 


| dustry. If this is so, { am heartily glad of es 
it is these that I mainly wish to prosper, as is se! 





‘ 
of the present volume, | 


—— 


| quired to support them—the amount of the circu 
but our attention was chiefly drawn tothe remarks | lating medium of the country, (which ought rather 





honest men; but, perhaps, if the writer had attead 
ed a little more closely to his own composition, he | 
would not have found so many “errors” jn mine. [| 
shall briefly notice the chief things that he says. 

1. He speaks of my assertion that coarse cottens 
are now smuggled into England. [I expressly said 
that that was the declaration of the editors of 
the “National Intelligencer.” I said no such 
thing—hut agree to the fact, that they are now 
mare as cheap, if not cheaper, in the United States 
‘han they can be made in England. Thisonly goes 


” 





| Lanswer, res, with all my heart and soul; and will 


|forth in a preceding article, and for the reason: if 
therein stated. Butthe taxes on such other manu- W 
| factured goods, &c. imported into the United States 0 
since the. adeption of the present constitution, sa ig 
4th March, 1789, have amounted to about 350 mi. t 
liens of dollars, which shews us that the whole sun v 
paid to foreigners for their goods used in the Unite’ c 
States, cannot have been less than eighteen Aundre: r 
millions of dollars, in the time stated, averaging the g 
taxes at the rate of 20 per cent. adval. This is: a 
pretty comfortable sem; and even yet we pay nol c 
less than ffty millions a year for such things. Whe W 
we get rid of this, we shall think it time to enquir: fi 
whether large manufactories can be supported in c 
| wg United States. t 


. He adds the following P.S. “Iask Mr. Nile: a 
one more question. Let him look at the amount ” \ 
capital employed in manufactures—the profits r: 0 


to be called a local currency )—and then answer me 
fairly, if he thinks manufactures can succeed in the 
present state of affairs? The United States, wit! 
their restrictive system, remind me of small chil 
dren, who, when they find their parents opposing 
any of their whims, go to school without eating 
breakfast. Who suffers?” 

The amount of this is—do I think that manufac 
tures “can succeed in the present state of affairs” 


Tn ae a, ee Tl Sol 


| gratuitously give the opinion also, that, if they 4 
not succeed, the people of the United States mus 
become as “hewers of wood and drawers of wate’ 

to those of Europe. It is essential to the farme!’ 
and planters, even the planters of tobacco, t! 
something should occur, net only to cause a home 
market for their products, but to bring about * 
diversion of labor to favor their pursuits. TH 
roé in cotton, though a partial evil, has already bee! 
regarded as a general good, im the cetton-graw' 
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he dy, tates, by keeping down the excess, and thereby | years: “a consummation devoutly to be wished”—- 
10t aid »ducing the value of the whole quantity raised, in a | for, through the contentions of party, the great 
pe uch greater amount than the entire value of such | interests of Maryland have been miserably attend- 
th the Bexcess. Every body will understand the assertion, ed to. We possess many most important natural 
h—he hat extra crops without an extra market, are inju- j advantages, which have been suffered to remain 






















might jous in point of profit to those interested in. pro- 
Ly said lucing the commodity. As much labor is spent in 
Cause aising a bushel of wheat when it will fetch only 
N tel} 50 cents, as when it is worth 200. Labor is the best 
iTable and surest test of value. Indeed, there is no other 
aCtory standard to be relied on; every thing else is contin- 


O Con. 
F beef 
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gentand precarious. The operation is easily ascer- 
 tuined-—thus: the home demand and foreign market 
requires bread stuffs to the amount of 8,000,000 
bbls. of four a year—the crop is only equal to that 
amount, and fiour brings 10 dollars per barrel; but 
if the crop is equal to 10,000,000 barrels, it will 
full to 5 or 6 dollars, one fourth of the whole being 
a drug or excess, without a regular demand for it. 


ib lish. 
"On % 
istant 
y that 





itable The difference is— 

K thie 8 millions at $10, . ‘ ° 80,000,000 
ors of 10 millionsat 6, . R . 60,000,000 
FO71 Of 

3 it an In favor of the short crop, $20,000,000 


Or at the rate of 25 per cent. profit on the whole 
value produced. 

1 do not perceive what *Germanicus” means by 
his “restrictive system.” I had thought that we 
were more laxative than any other people. I do 
not want a “restrictive system,”’ and only wish for 
reciprocity, as Will surely appear to this writer, if he 
reads my remarks. 
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RevieF raws, &c. We publish a highly interest- 


1S set 


ASONis ing opinion of the supreme court of Tennessee, on 
lant. what is commonly called the “endorsement law” 
ates, of that state, in which it is maintained that that law 
|, Say is unconstitutional—as we have no doubt that it is, 
} Mil: together with all its kindred acts in other states 
sung which have a tendency to violate the obligation of 
nited contracts. But to relieve honest creditors from the 
rdret| ravages of dishonest debtors, we ought to have a 
R the general bankrupt law, which would at once do 
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away the state insolvent laws, &c. which, in nine 
cases out of ten, afford relief only to the most 
worthless and abandoned in society—who live pro- 
fusely, venture fearlessly, and traffic without care, 
calculating on such relief, when it shall best suit 
their convenience to violate every rule of honor 
and honesty, become bankrupt and retire in wealth! 
We shall take up this subject at length in a week 
or two. 

We again respectfully intimate to our readers, 
that the law cases inserted in this work are inte- 
resting not to lawyers only, but to all others who 
ane to understand the rights of persons and 
things. 





vided for by the constitution, as it is called, of this 
state, is the election of electors to elect a senate for 
hve years—which bédy, when once elected, elects 
others to fill up its own vacancies, and, at a cer- 
‘ain time, was self-created with the exception of 
one member! The election of electors to elect took 
place last week—the electoral college contains 
forty members, two for each of the 19 counties, and 
1 each from the cities of Baltimore and Annapolis; 
of these, 28 are of the party called republican, and 
12 of that denominated federal—(for these terms 
are yet in ample use in Maryland)—republican 
majority 16. So the senate to be chosen- will be 
republican, which, it is supposed, will settle the 
political character of the state for the ensuing five | 


Marritanp. Among the many queer things pro-| 





unheeded,—education has been neglected; vile 
banking has (I had like to have said) been encax- 
raged—which, with the heat and persecution, de- | 
pravity and dissipation of electioneering, on both 
sides, have driven from many of our counties a 
large part of the stock of free labor which they 
possessed, to seek repose in the west. If trom. 
the aggregate population of Maryland in 1820, 
the increase in Baltimore, and Frederick and- 
Washington counties, is deducted, it will appear 
that the whole number has decreased about 4,000 
since 1810. ‘This state now has a twentieth part of 
the power of legislation in the house of represen- 
tatives of the United States—when the late census 
operates on the apportionments in that body, it will 
have only a twenty-sixth part—retrograding at the 
rate of about 30 per cent. inten years, which is not 
a very comfortable thing to think of, for it ought 
not to have happened. Persons out of the state 
can hardly form an idea of the demoralization caus- 
ed by electioneering in some of the small and 
nearly balanced counties. 1 believe it may safely 
be said, that many thousand well-disposed and in- 
dustrious men have been reduced into vagabonds 
and paupers byit. It is a sorry fact, that a great 
number of poor persons have been furnished with 
the means to lead a life of complete dissipation for 
a month or more before an election, during which 
the constitutions of some have been destroyed, 
while others contracted vile habits which they ne- 
ver after had the power to shake off. Itis no mat- 
ter with whom these wicked and pernicious prac- 
tices orginated, but both parties have been guilty of 
them—and the sober-minded citizen, let his politi- 
cal sentiments be what they may, must rejoice in 
the result above stated, as holding out a hope that 
they will now be abandoned; and that attention will 
be paid to improve the condition of the people of 
the state, instead of rendering it more and more 
wretched. New-York, (though her citizens are not 
the best educated of any in the union), ‘with her 
million and an half of free whites, I venture no- 
thing in asserting, does not contain half so many 
persons(excluding foreigners),who cannot read and 
write, as there are in Maryland,—thongh our aggre- 
gate of whites is only 260,000: and it 1s also afact, 
that ignorance has had a ranid increase among us— 
the last generation was, certainly, much better in- 
formed than the present. But miserable every 
where is the state of the poor white laboring 
classes, when surrounded by numerousslaves. Fx- 
cluded from the company of the haughty rich—the 
lordlings of the land, they insensibly slide into 
and partake of some portion of the degeneracy of 
the blacks, and many of them are almost as rude 
and uncultivated as the slaves themselves. Such 
are among the fruits of our form of government— 
such are some of the blessings of a slave popula. 
tion! Our political institutions are bottomed on 
the British plan, without regard to numbers or 
wealth, or any thing else, save county lines and 
boundaries; hence corruptions by the rich and con. 
sequent depravity in the pcor. To raise up the 
latter,—the stay and sinew of the state, should be 
the consideration of every one, whether influenced 
by moral or political views. The strength and tha 
riches of a state must depend on its quantity of 
free labor—its safety also rests upon the encourage. 
ment and protection of this class of people; and. 
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it is the summit of folly to hope for any good 
thing unless we have a virtuous populace. If we 
have not done all that we could to destroy this, we 
1 certainly have not done any thing to establish it; 
the power of the government has unfortunately 
been in the hands of persons who had too little 
acquaintance with, and,too little of feeling for, the 
laboring whites, artists, mechanics and farmers— 
and the prevalence of slavery hgs, unfortunately, 
and to a considerable extent, kept up that family 
pride and supposed superiority of d/cod, for which 
many of our first settlers were so egregiously dis- 
tinguished. This nonsense has been rooted out 
in all parts of the state wherein free labor has 
prospered; for inthese, praperty isthe consequence 
of industry, and wealth will have iniuence even on 
the minds of persong as illustrious as Lewis Capet 
_ or George Guelph. 





Bank or Missournr. We have the particulars of 
the d/ow up of this institution. It might always 
have been expected, if the secrets of the banking 
house had been known. ‘The whole capital said to 
be ‘*paid in” was §210,000—of wiich the present 
directors had paid 108,795 by stock notes; they were 
further indebted to the bank for accommodations 
in the amount of 79,569, secured by mortgage, jn 
the further sum of 60,075 on personal security, 
and also liable for the the sum of 57,310 dollars as 
endorsers!—This is pretty nearly “number one”— 
we have not heard of any-thing lately except the 
. explosion of the City Bank of Baltimore, that could 
stand along side of it. | 
Phe capital of the bank was 
The directors owed on stock notes 
ditto on mortgages 


ihitto on personal security 
ditto as endorsers 


a 


dells. 210,000 00 
108,795 

79,569 

60,075 

37,310 285,869 00 





dolls. 75,869 00 


I do not know of how many persons the board 
consists, but it is probable that six or eight men, 
having made the bank, borrowed all that they them- 
selves and all others had put into it, with an addi- 
tional sum on the credit of the institution, so that 
the whole amounted to the capital and one third 
ef the capital, managed for their own use- and be- 
nefit! | 


The notes in circulation amount to 84,301 dol- 
lars, (of which, I, unluckily, hold one or two) and 
the United Si..es deposites amounted to 152,407!—- 
There is a talk about ay ultimate payment of the 
debts of the bank, and the president, in an address 
to the public, says any one, on application, will “be 
satisfied of its complete solvency.” Its operations 
are “suspended” with a view to the adjustment of 
its accounts and surrender ofits charter. We shall 
Jearn wisdom by and bye—but it really appears if 
nothing but the severest scoyrging will teach it, 
and we have already had nearly enough of that! 
The abominable rag-barons have so long beaten 
honest people, that if the latter are possessed of 

the spirit of a worm they should turn ppon them. 
But it does seem, (without reference to things at 
St. Louis, for we have not any particulars as to in- 
dividuals) that if a man will only make himself a 
rogue of sufficient magnitude, he may get along 
with a reasonable share of respectability! A con. 


Excess over capital! 


siderable number of the best houses in Baltimore, | 
and its vicinity, 1s possessed by personsthat passed 
' through our patent insolvent mill a few weeks or 
months ago—their victims are in jail or banished 
from their humble homes by the sheriff; an officer 
that does not often trouble gentlemen: itis chiefly 
with the honest, the sober and productive classes 





ee 


of society that he has any thing to do, except in 
wond’rous courtesy and polite accommodation, 

A gentleman of St, Louis, on forwarding to the 
editor the statement of the affairs of the bank of 
Missouri, observes, ‘Enclosed is an attested copy 
of the last will and testament of the bank of Mis. 
souri, by which there is bequeathed to «Uncle Sam¥ 
a legacy of 152,407 dollars—which, it is understood, 
will be paid by the executors to the said “Uncle 
Sam,” after deducting their fees, whenever he 
shall produce satisfactory evidence that he has qr. 
rived at years of discretion.” 


ae. 


Uniten States stocks, &c. People say that 
“money is scarce”—we Say that it is “plenty,” and 
that the apparent scarcity is caused only by the 
want of employment for it. Let any project be 
started which will insure an interest of seven or 
eight per cent. (and that was thought to be quite a 
moderate profit six or seven years ago), and mil. 
lions of dollars are ready to meet and support it, 
The five per cent. loans, we see, command a hand- 
some premium—the six per cents, (war loans) are 
at from 1074 to 112, according to the time fixed 
for their redemption, and Spanish dollars are at par 
in all our chief cities, except at Boston, where 
they command a small premium of 4 or § percent, 





Lonpon Qu4RTERLY REVIEW. The following ve- 
ry moderate and modest article is extracted from 
the number for June: it does not require comment. 

“The good-will which we bear towards America 
is felt, and must ever continue to be felt by Eng- 
land, unless the feelings of nature are stified and 
destroyed. In the case of nations the relation of 
parent and child may be called metaphorical only; 
yet there is a spice of nature in the sensation, which 
makes it more than nominal or figurative. We 
believe the disposition of England is strongly in- 
clined to bury in oblivion all that has happened to 
disturb the harmony which oughtto subsist between 
America and herself; and to cultivate and improve 
those kindly feelings, which would redound equally 
to the credit and advantage of both countries, It 
was surely not too much to suppose, that a recipro- 
cal feeling would naturally be entertained by the 
descendant-state: but whatever be the cause,-—whe- 
ther she was weaned tor soon; whether from her early 
connexion with France, when ‘the weaned child put 
its hand on the cockatrice’s den,’ or from the natural 
frowardness belonging to her relationship,—so it is, 
that America has constantly evinced in her conduct to- 
wards England, a spiteful and insulting spirit. What 
is done here is not looked to as a model of imitation 
and example, in the generous spirit of emulation;--- 
but thereis an ill-natured disposition animating all her 
efforts to equal us, which seems to seek success less for 
the sake of the object, than for the gratification to be 
derived from the boast of surpassing England, Itis 
in this temper that the Americans are forever obtrud- 
ing upon us the pretended excellence of their constitu- 
tion. ‘The spirit of liberty, which is the soul and sub- 
stance of i:, they derived from us; the form, which is of 
less importance, is their own.” 


The follawing is from a previous number of the 
same work, and is equally modest—the writer 1s 
speaking of the subjugation of France. 

«“We ourselves, asa nation, stand on an eminence 
as commanding as that which the sons of Athens 
and of Lacedemon occupied, and in our valor, our 
freedom, our philosophy and poetic genius, we 
bear no remote resemblence to that extraordinary 
people. Like them we have stemmed the tide of 
barbaric warfare, and burst asunder the chains that 
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would have confined our minds as well as bodies in 
hopeless subjection. We have met, like them, the 
verxes of the day, with our small band of brothers, 
and defied, with the arms and hearts of freemen, 
the myriads of slaves which he led against us. 
We are hailed with the gratitude of the civilized 
world for the accomplishment of an enterprize, 
similar to that for which Greece is immortalized-- 
the vindication of liberty, and the preservation of 
social order.” {What would they have said if Bu- 
low had not come up at Waterloo to relieve de- 
feated Wellington-~if corruption had not intercept- 
edthe orders and deranged the plans of Napoleon? ] 


To wooLtcnoweRs. From the Steubenville Herald. 
Some good people appear to be fearful, that if 
farmers, generally, ‘get into the raising of sheep, 
the country will be overstocked with wool, and 
that it will be as dull sale as grain is at present. 
Such persons will be relieved of their fears, when 
we inform them, that the Steubenville woollen manu- 
factory has not been able to procure more than forty 
thousand pounds of wool in the state of Ohio, whilst 
jt could work up one Aundred thousand pounds an- 
nually. It will be recollected that this is but ove 
manufactory. The period is not far distant, when 
there will be a dozen such west of the mountains. 





Jupce Wasutnaton. Weare requested to state 
in behalf of judge Washington, that the slaves on 
his plantation, of which he has a great number, 
had become, from long indulgence, discontented 
and riotous; and there were serious causes of ap- 
prehension that this conspiracy would lead to 
alarming results, if it was not checked in the outset; 
that he seiected the most riotous of all his slaves, 
and sold them in a body, to one man, the friend of 
judge Washington, as the mildest punishment that 
could be inflicted; that they were disposed of with 
their wives and families, in the hope that this sepa- 
ration would be better for ali parties concerned. So 
far, we have received information, and no further. 

Balt. Morn. Chron, 





Donnstic mMaNuFAcTURES. We have the follow- 
ing pleasant account of the present condition of 
our manufactories in a late Providence, (R. IL.) 
American, “In the present depressed state of 
commerce, it is gratifying to learn that our manu- 
facturing establishments in various sections of the 
union, are gradually regaining their prosperous 
condition. This remark is particularly applicable 
to the manufacture of cotton, which now yields a 
moderate proilit to those who conduct the business 
with the requisite skill and economy. The exten- 
sive factories in Pawtucket are all in full opperation, 
and the village again presents the aspect of a crowd- 
ed and thriving population. The demands for 
cotton fabricks are constantly multiplying, and it 
is no equivocal test of the skill and enterprize of 
our manufactures, that the product of Rhode Is- 
Jand looms obtain a decided preference in the most 
distant parts of the union. They are purchased 
to clothe the slaves on the plantations of Louisiana, 
and even our Canadian neighbors, with all their 
British predilections, are not unwilling to habit 
themselves in our cheap and substantial fabricks. 
In Philadelphia it is said that about four thousand 
looms have been put in operation within the last 
SIX months, which are chiefly engaged in weav- 
ing cotton goods, and that in all probability they 
will, within six months more, be incréased to four 


In Patterson, (N. J.) where two years since only 
three out of sixteen of its extensive factories were 
in operation, a signal and most gratifying change 
has beenobserved. Nearly all these establishments 
are now in vigorous employment, and the town has 
resumed that appearance of prosperous industry 
which it exhibited during the temporary success of 
manufacturing enterprise ” 
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Endorsement Law of Tennessee. 


Opinion of judges Haywood and Emmerson, of the 
supreme court of Tennessee, on the “endorse. 
ment law” of that state—delivered at Knoxville, 
May term, 1821. 


Townsend, vs. Townsend, and others. 
in this case, the clerk having refused to issue 
execution, without the endorsement required by 
act of assembly, that current bank hotes willbe re- 
ceived in discharge of debt and cost, the complain- 
ant, by his attorney, moved the court to direct the 
clerk to issue the same without any endorsement, 

Judge Haywood delivered the following opinion, 
in which judge Emmerson concurred so far as re- 
spects the unconstitutionality of the law. Bat, as 
to whether injunctions ought to be granted to stay 
execution on a contract for paper money where 
the creditor exacts silver, judge Emmerson gave 
no opinion. 

“The act of 1819, Ch. 19, directs that upon any 
judgment, thereafter to be obtained,execution shail 
not issue until two years after the rendition of such 
judgment, unless the plaintiff shall endorse upon 
the execution, that the sheriffor other officer shat! 
and may receive, in satisfaction of said execution, 
notes on the state bank of Tennessee and its 
branches, andthe Nashville bank and branches, or 
any of them, and such other notes as pass at par 
with them, &c. 

The same, vr a similar provision, is made by a 
law of 1820, for forming a new bank, and for loan- 
ing out the monies that it may issue. These acts 
of the legislature are urged to be unconstitutional! 
and void. And various clauses of the state consti- 
tution and of the constitution of the United States, 
are said to be in direct repugnance to these acts; 
and if so, it is wellto admit in the outset, that the 
acts, like every other act, whose basis is authority, 
are void, if the authority be not given. We wii! 
take up these several clauses one after another and 
examine each in its turn to discover whether the 
acts in question are really unconstitutional as they 
are alleged to be. 





First, then, let us take into consideration Art. 1. 
Sec. 10, of the constitution of the United States: 
“No state shall, €&c. emit bills of credit, or make anu 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender in paymemt of 
debts, pass any, Cc. expost facto law or law impatring 
the obligation of contracts, &c. ‘he two first sen- 
tences respect tender laws and paper money; the 
construction to be put on them should repress and 
prevent the evils they were intended to obviate; 
and what these are, must be understood by the ac- 
tual evils which paper money and tender laws pro- 
duced in the time of the colonial governments; 
in the time of the war of the revolution, and after 
that war, before the adoption of the constitution 
of the United States; and also by the effects which 
these clauses produced, after the adoption of the 
constitution; andthen, by considering what wilibe 
the effect of the act of assembly, now under con- 
templation, should the same be deemed valid, we 





times that number, 





ishall be able todiscover whether these effectg are. 
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ths ones intended to be prevented by the clauses 
of the constitution in question. Mee 

What, then, is the history of paper money and 
tender Jaws under the colonial governments. North 
Carolina issued paper money, in 1713, 8,000/. and 
the money depreciated. The lords proprietors 
would not receive it for quit rents, though issued 
to defray the expenses of the Tuscarora war. It 
could not be remitted to England, they said; at 
tie same time peltry was received by them. The 
next North Carolina emission was in 1722, 1,200/. 
the next, in 1729, 40,000/. the next in 1734, 1,000/. 
treasury notes in 1756, 1757, 1758 and 1759. 
one emission in 1760 of 12,000/. one in 1761, of 
20,0002. one in 1771, of 60,000/. to defray the 
expenses of suppressing the regulators. At this 
time, there was already afloat 75,000/. In 1729, the 
money depreciated and could never be raised to its 
originalvalue. In 1730, the depreciation was three 
and a half for one; in 1735, it was five for one; 
in 1739, it was seven anda half for one; in 1740, it 
was received in payment for taxes, at the rate of 
seven and a half for one, and thus the government 
redeemed and got clear of it. ‘he treasury notes 
depreciated, There is no instance of paper mo- 
ney which did not depreciate, let the plan for sus- 
tulning its credit be of whatever description it 
might. Paper money, in the time of the colonial 
governments, was issued in most of the provinces, 
and in some of them depreciated more than it did 
in North Carolina. 

The attempt was made in Massachusetts to issue 
bank bills, loaningthem out on interest.and on real 
and personal security, to be redeemed gradually, 
by the payment from the borrowers of one twelfth, 
making the billsatender and the refusal of them, 
to incur the loss of the debt. ‘These provisions 
did not delay the depreciation for one instant. ‘he 
yate of exchange in the first year was 150 and in 
the second 200per cent. In 1729, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut had issued paper 
money. It depreciated, There was an immense 
quantity afloat; but the people still clamored for 
more. Massachusetts and New Hampshire were 
restrained from further emissions by royal instruc- 
tions to the governors. Rhode Island could not be 
restrained, because she chose her own governor; 
and she issued 100,000/. It instantly depreciated 
{rom 19 to 27 shillings per ounce silver, the former 
being the settled value, before the emission. In 
1741, in Magsachusetts, the paper money being 
about to be redeemed by gold and silver, remitted 
from England to reimburse the colonies for the 
exertions made in the late war above her quota, 
an apprehension of the scarcity of money and con- 
sequent distress of individuals, excited a great un- 
easiness inthe colony; 2 bank was forthwith pro- 
posed to supply the place of the paper money, thus to 
be redeemed. Every borrower was to mortgage 
a real estate in proportion to the sums he should 
tuke from the bank, or at his option, give personal 
security when the sum should exceed 100/. to pay 
annually three per cent. on the sum borrowed, an«i 
four per cent. of the principal. To prevent the 
<-eneral confusion which was anticipated from this 
institution, the parliament interfered and suppres- 
sed the company. The Massachusetts currency 
was redeemed at the rate of 50 shillings per ounce 
of silver, instead of nineteen shillings per ounce, 
the rate at which it was issued. At this time, the 
popular leaders were using their best endeavors 
to make further emissions. In 1722, Pennsylvania 
issued paper Money accompanied with penalties, 





the price of their goods, when sold for paper and 
when sold for gold and silver. Notwithstanding 
this regulation, 130/. of the paper was only equal in 
the course of exchange with Great Britain, to 100/, 
sterling, and in some of the colonies 100/. sterling 
was equal in value to 1100/. currency. Such was 
the state of the currency before the revolution. 
During the revolutionary war, emissions were made 
from time to time. Depreciation began in March, 
1777, at one anda quarter for one, and progressed 
to January, 1782, when it was 800 for one; and as 
if ashamed of their own loss of credit, the notes 
silently withdrew from circulation. 

After the war of the revolution was ended, in 
1783, the assembly emitted in North Carolina 
100,000/. and in 1785, they made another emission 
to the same amount. The uniform fate of these 
emissions was depreciation. The emission of 1783, 
in North Carolina, depreciated from eight to ten 
shillings, and then twelve shillings, per dollar, 
The new emission of 1785, still further depreciated 
to fourteen, fifteen and sixteen shillings per dollar, 
instead of continuing at eight shillings per dollar; 
but returned and settled at ten, on the adoption of 
the constitution of the United States in 1789, and 
so it-has ever since remained. In the debates in 
the convention of North Carolina upon the paper 
money and tender laws, it was stated, that paper 
in Rhode Island had depreciated eight for one, and 
one hundred per cent. or sixteen shillings per do!- 
lar in North Carolina. It wasalso stated that Penn- 
sylvania had issued paper money, but had not made 
it atender; that in South Carolina their bills were a 
tender, as was also the paper money in Rhode Is- 
land, New York, New Jersey and North Carolina. 
It was further stated, that in South Carolina, laws 
had been passed to pay debts with land, and from 
calling them pine barrens, it is implied with such 
lanc as the debtor might choose to offer. And 
further, it was stated, that they had ordered debts 
to be paid by instalments. 

One cause of depreciation is, that the paper 
could not be remitted to foreign countries. No 
matter how small the emission may be, it is not 
equal to gold and silver. He who exchanges it for 
gold and silver must give a greater quantity of 
paper. ‘The expense of searching for and finding 
the silver, of procuring the exchange and of get- 
ting it to the place of exportation, together with 
the risk of conveyance; and the greater danger of 
having the paper money counterfeited, are ail con- 
sidered and involved in fixing the difference of va- 
lue, and contribute to the increase of depreciation. 
If the paper money cannot be redeemed ’till some 
years hence, that becomes another cause of depre- 
ciation. it may be alleviated by an accrualof inte- 
rest for the delay, but it will nevertheless depreciate 
from this cause in conjunction with others. 1¢9/. in 
gold and silver is, better than 100/. bearing interest 
payable at the end of ten years, although it will 
then be certainly paid; because, a present and 
pressing demand, which cannot be extinguished 
but by gold and silver, makes it eligible some- 
times to give a greater premium than the interest, 
rather than abide the consequence of non-payment. 
And it will take the notes and a premium besides, 
to procure the 100/, which perhaps a merchant 
wants to pay a foreign creditor who has called for 
payment. 

Another cause of depreciation is the power in 
the legislature to repeat emissions at pleasure.— 
For hence arises the just apprehension, that re- 
peated emissions will be resorted to. Experience 


enacted against those, who made any difference in ; proves, that paper money will be issued whenever? 
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the cry can be raised of general and public dis- 
tress, and can cause an application to be made for 
rik respect to the disorders produced by pa- 
nermoney and tender laws, both theory and expe- 
rience present them to view; who will be so im- 
prudent as to give credit to the citizens of a state, 
that makes paper money a tender, and where he 
can be told to take fora gold and silver debt, de- 
preciated paper, depreciating still more, in the mo- 
ment it is paid? Who would trust the value of his 
property, to the citizens of another state or of his 
own state, who can be protected by law against the 
‘ust demands of creditors, by forcing them to re- 
ceive depreciated paper? or to be delayed of pay- 
ment from year to year until the legislature will 
no longerinterfere. Had he not better go to other 
markets beyond the limits of the state, to dispose 
of his surplus productions? Or had he not better 
refrain from making any such surplus productions 
rather than be compelled to receive from the pur- 
chasers of them, less than one half the value agreed 
to be paid for them? Had he not better remove to 
another country, where good faith is preserved, 
with all his property, and there accumulate the 
rewards of his industry, rather than be continually 
deprived of a great part of them here, to suit the 
convenience of the purchaser? Would it not be 
better for a foreign state, whose citizens are thus 
injured, to use violence and make reprisals, rather 
than suffer such injustice? 

if such are the evils which theory would lead us 
to anticipate, they are not less formidable under 
the test of experience, Depreciated paper pre- 
vented equal contributions from the states to the 
general expenses of the nation. New York for 
instance, had emitted bills of credit. In them her 
quota was payable, and by depreciation, of inferior 
value to the quota of other states, where money 
was not depreciated, though the quotas of the lat- 
ter were of much smaller denomination. Impres- 
sionshad been made on the public morals by de- 
preciated paper. Purchasers on credit had ce- 
rived great gains from depreciation, extensive 
purchases had been made, and at length the hopes 
of the purchasers were disappointed, and great 
numbers of the people were found to owe debts, 
which they were unable to pay; a general discontent 
ensued with the course of trade, petitions were 
made for relief; embarrassments daily became more 
extensive, and two parties were formed. One 
Struggling for the observance of public and -pri- 
vate engagements, and for the relief of individual 
distress; they urged recourse to frugality and in- 
dustry, and that the idle should not be protected 
by the legislature, from the consequence of their 
indiscretion, and should be restrained from involv- 
ing themselves in difficulties,by the convic‘ion that 
2 rigid compliance with contracts, would be en- 
‘orced, This party was for enlarging the powers 
of congress to effectuate these ends. : 

The other party pressed for indulgence to debt- 
ors, and for less rigor inthe exact execution of con- 
tracts; for relaxing the administration of justice; 
ior affording facilities for the payment of debts; 
for suspending the collection of them, and was op- 
posed to any concession of power to congress, which 
might prove hostile to these views. Wherever 
this party prevailed, paper money was emitted, 
the delay of legal proceedings was tolerated, sus- 
Pensions of collecting took place. Where this 
party had not yet prevailed, the dread of getting 
the superiority, greatly affected the fortunes of a 
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uncertainty aided in promoting pecuniary embar- 
rassments, which, at the time, infiuenced almost all 
the legislatures of the union. Public and private 
confidence was lost; the public debts due to indi- 
viduals every where depreciated. In private trans- 
actions an astonishing degree of distrust prevailed. 
The bonds of solvent men could not be negociated, 
but at a discount of thirty, forty or fifty per cent. 
Real property was scarcely vendible. Sales of any 
article for ready money, could not be made but at 
a ruinous loss. The debtor class of society, might 
prove successful at elections, and instead of paying 
by the fruits of industry and economy, might be 
relieved by legislative interference. National 
wealth and national labor dwindled. Every where 
it was found that the people could not pay their 
debts. In some instances threats were used of 
suspending the administration of justice by pri- 
vate violence: Sth vol. of the Life of Washington, 
p. 85—89, 

Amongst the various measures proposed, for the 
removal of this gloomy state of things, a general 
convention to revise the circumstances of the union 
was one, and it succeeded. In Massachusetts a 
short time before, the utmost distraction reigned. 
The mob required an abatement of the compensa- 
tion promised to the officerg.of the army, a cessa- 
tion of taxes and of the administration of justice; 
they required the circulation of depreciated paper, 
and a relief from public and private burthens. 
They threatened lawyers and courts, arrested the 
course of law and restrained the judges from doing 
their duty. 

Rhode Island, a paper monied state, would not 
send deputies to the convention, and North Caro- 
lina long hesitated in acceding to the federal con- 
stitution. Such were the unpromising circum- 
stances which America had to deplore; and such 
the alarming disorders, which were to be reme- 
died by the.convention. One of the most power. 
ful remedies was, the 10th clause of the first article, 
and particularly the two sentences which we are 
now considering. They @perated most efficaciously. 
The new course of thinking, which had been in- 
spired by the adoption of a constitution, that was 
understood to prohibit all laws for the emission 
of paper money; and for the making any thing 
a tender but gold and silver, restored the confi- 
dence which was so essential to the internal pros- 
perity of nations. 

There was a great and visible improvement in 
the circumstances of the people. Conviction was 
impressed upon debtors that personal exertion 
alone could save them from embarrassment. An 
increased degree of industry and economy was 
the natural consequence of such an opinion. These 
clauses as they were not only necessary, for the 
regulation of intercourse between state and state, 
and the citizens of each, to prevent the misunder- 
standings which were likely to arise from the pro- 
hibited causes, are equally so for regulating the 
intercourse of citziens of the same state with each 
other, were therefore considered as a fundamental 
law of the Union, and also a part of the constitu- 
tion of each state. What was .t to the state of 
Vermont, if Georgia should pass an expost facto 
law or bill of attainder, which could operate only 
upon those within her own territory! The restric- 
tion was imposed upon Georgia, not for the sake 
of the people of Vermont, but for the benefit of 
Georgia, and for fear of the tyranny which her own 
legislature, at some future time, might be tempted 
to exercise. A law, impairing the obligation of 





very considerable portion of the community, This] contracts, as it was equally injurious to citizens of 
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the same state, as to foreigners and citizens of other 
states, is equally prohibited as to all, and is not re- 
strictive of state legislation only so far as regards 
citizens of other states: The constitutions of the 
several states had left the power unlimited in their 
state legislatures. The framers of the Federal 
constitution believed it to be of indispensable im- 
portance not to leave this power any longer in the 
hands of the state legislatures. Experience had 
demonstrated the baneful effects of its exercise. 
The known disposition of man excluded the hope, 
that it would not be used forthe same pernicious 
purposes infuture. Underthe smart of this expe- 
rience, such were the feelings of the American 
people at the time, still suffering under repeated 
emissions of depreciated paper, that not a dissent- 
ing voice was raised against the clause before us. 
No state required it to be expunged, nor did any 
state propose an amendment. It was universally 
received without an exception, and the effects of 
the clauses themselves were miraculous. Public 
and private confidence took deep root. The peo- 

le of America were reinstated in the admiration 
of the world. The precious metals flowed in upon 
them. Paper money suddenly stupt in its career 
of depreciation, and took astand from which it ne- 
ver departed; industry revived universally; and to 
us in America was given a notable proof, that when- 
ever a nation is virtuous and honest, it will prosper 
both in wealth and character; and that whenevera 
contrary course is pursued, such is the wise decree 
of Providence, that prosperity of ‘either kind, 
will not long follow in her train. 

Do these acts of our legislature revive any of 
the recited mischiefs? If they are valid, what is 
there to distinguish our present situation from that 
which preceded the Federal constitution? Can 
our legislature emit paper money and give credit 
to it by promising redemption by taxes and public 
property, Willnot such money depreciate? Can- 
not the legislature to every real purpose, make it a 
tender? And will not all the consequences ensue, 
which followed the like causes heretofore, pay- 
ment of debts with depreciated paper, the dismis- 
sal of self-condemnation for unfaithfulness in con- 
tracts, a dereliction of industrious efforts, facility 
in the assumption of debts, a thirst for more pa- 
per, public inquietude under the ravages of specu- 
lation, indifference, if not dislike to the*® govern- 
ment, loss of public and private credit, the trans- 
portation of our commodities to countries where 
the money is not degraded, the removal of our ca- 
pital thither, the cessation of active labor, the de- 
crease of national wealth, poverty, embarrassment, 
open resistance to the laws and a general cry, as 
from‘a sinking ship, of save us! save us! 

Part of the loss by depreciation falls upon eve- 
Try man through whose hands the money passes, 
and to avoid the loss as much as possible, every 
holder makes haste to get rid of it and makes some 
sacrifice to do so. Those to whom debts are due 
become debtors toan equal amount, to the end that 
what is lost, by the depreciation for debts due to 
them, may be saved by depreciation of debts due 
from them. Many who are not debtors, immedi- 
ately become such by the purchase of property 
to as great an amount as possible, that they may 
gain as much in value asthe sum to be paid to them, 
loses in value by depreciation. Debts instead of 
being extinguished are multiplied, and the way is 
prepared for further emissions. Those who be- 
come creditors, knowing the risks they run, will 
have such advanced prices as will bea probable in- 
demnification against them. A small number of cre- 
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dits amount to immense sums, and the thirst for pa. 
per money,increasing withthe means taken to allay 
it, new debtors clamor for more paper. Wanting 
means, and laboring under the disadvantages inse. 
parably incident to the paper money system, no 
state, however blessed by nature, can attain pros- 
perity. Embarrassments incessantly multiply; and 
for discharging debts, without paying them, the 
country must be visited with misfortunes which no 
country can bear. 

The injuries inflicted upon sister states will not 
be endured. The creditors there, when the at- 
tempt is made to pay gold and silver debts with de. 
preciated paper, will seek redress; should the con. 
stitution and laws of the union be found inadequate 
to afford it, the legislature of their own state will 
look to its strength and to the dissolution of a com. 
pact, which, instead of procuring justice to the citi- 
zens, excludes them from it. Should the disap. 
pointed creditor be a foreigner, after remonstrance 
to the head of the union, and the development of 
its incompetency, he will appeal to hisown govern. 
ment and force will be resorted to, The whole 
union becomes exposed for the injustice of one 
state, and will be disposed to leave it to suffer for 
its own misconduct, rather than be responsible 
themselves for that which they cannot prevent. In 
either alternative, disunion is the end, On the 
contrary, if the constitution and laws of the union 
make void such act of the legislature, and we deem 
them valid, the debtor in this state will be bound 
to pay gold and silver to his creditor who lives out 
of the state; when, at the same time, his debtor 
within the state, who owes an equal amount, will 
pay in depreciated paper, perhaps of not half the 
value; and thus, one debtor residing within the 
state, will be ruined by the,legalised unfaithfulness 
of another. And in our state courts, the same 
words in the same clause mean one thing; but in 
the Federal court, another. When part of the citi- 
zens are thus sacrificed to suit the convenience of 
another part, and when such sacrifices become ha- 
bitual by the frequent exercise of a power, which 
never lies dormant, after the acknowledgment of 
its existence, it will not be long before the perse- 
cuted portion will seek exemption from the wrongs 
it endures. Such are the tendencies which the 
convention meant to eradicate. Acts generative 
of such tendencies are adverse to the spirit of this 
clause, and there is a repugnance between them 
and the constitution. 

We come now to a more minute examination of 
the acts in question. The creditor is denied exe- 
cution for two years, unless he agrees to take paper. 
What the debtor cannot tender, the creditor is not 
bound to receive. Whatever he is not bound to 
receive. he cannot be punished for refusing. The 
accessary is prohibited as well as the principal. 
Here the tender is not directly sanctioned. It 1s 
only said to the creditor, if you will not take paper, 
give up the means of getting any thing at all for 
two years; with the prospect of still longer delay 
by repeated acts of the legislature. Take this paper; 
which I have no right to impose upon you, or give 
up aright which I have no authority to take from 
you. Suspension of execution isa penalty if, but 
for the act, the creditor would be entitled to it as 4 
right attached to his antecedent contract; and it |S 
a penalty prohibited by the 10th section now undef 
consideration. If the legislature has power at this 
day to enact a suspension of execution for refusing 
to take paper, that section is abrogated. Two years 
may be extended to a hundred, and where is the 
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er and the injunction to wait one hundred years, 
if he will not take it? Grant, for argument sake, 
that the right to execution is not an antecedent 
sight, attached to the contract, but a newly created 
one, given by the legislature only upon condition; 
shall it be permitted so to frame the condition, as to 
muke it involve the relinquishment of a right secur- 
edby theconstitution? By the latter, the creditor 
js secured against paper money. Can he be requir- 
ed to relinquish that security in drder that he may 
pecome entitled to the benefit of this new created 
right,to have execution? By such inventions every 
constitutional right may, in'succession, be bartered | 
away. Constitutional rights are vested, unexchange- 
able and unalienable. They belong to posterity as 
well as to the present generation. We may use 


and enjoy, but not transfer them; and every such 


condition is utterly void. If execution can be sus- 
pended on any condition, then the legislature has 
anabsolute power to supend it forever. How easy 
is itto invent a thousand conditions, with which no 
man in his senses would comply? If the right is 
newly created and the condition void, it must vest 
without the performance of the condition; and the 
result is, that, if the right be antecedent, suspension 
is an unconstitutional penalty; if it be newly creat- 
ed, the condition is unconstitutional and the right 
vests absolutely. In either alternative, the endorse- 
ment need not be made, 

This conclusion follows upon a correct interpre- 
tation of the clause prohibiting tender laws. It 
equally follows a just interpretation of the sentence 
prohibiting laws to impair the obligation of con- 
tracts, contained in art. Ist, sec. 10, of the consti- 
tution of the United States; and in art. 11, sec. 20, 
of our bill of rights. A grant made by the state, 
being an executed contract, cannot be revoked by 
the legislature if pursuant to a law made by them- 
selves; this point is so decided in Fletcher vs. Peck. 
With respect to executory contracts, it will be ad- 
mitted, without controversy, that the terms and 
conditions of them, cannot be, in any respect, alter. 
ed or interfered with by the legislature. 

The time, place, person, or thing to be done, can- 
not be changed by act of assembly. Covenants 


/ sometimes, by ex post facto circumstances, become 


unreasonably burdensome. He that covenants to 
pay rents for premises he never enjoys, by the ac- 
cidental burning of them, must, nevertheless, pay 
therent. A man agrees to perform a voyage by sea 
undera penalty, by way of stated damages for non- 
compliance, and he is hindered from an exact com- 
pliance by adverse winds; still he must pay the pen. 
alty. In these and all other cases of contract, the 
legislature cannot interfere to make them more 
just or reasonable than the parties have made them. 
For thus no contract could be made, that the par- 
ties might depend on, for fear of the new modelling 
interposition of thelegislature. Thus far is plain: 
but still the question remains, is the suspension of 
execution within the prohibition? Does an act to 
Suspend execution impair the obligation of con- 
tracts made before it? What the obligation of a 
contract is, may be discerned by considering what 
it is that makes the obligation. The contract 
alone has not any legal obligation, and why? Be. 
Cause there is no law to enforce it. The con. 
tract is made by the parties, and, if sanctioned 
by law, it promises to enforce performance, should 
the party decline performance himself. The law 
is the source of the obligation, and the extent of 
the obligntion is defined by the law in use, at the 
time the contract is made. If this law direct a 





specific execution, and a subsequent act declare 
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that there shall not be a specific execution, the 
obligation of the contract is lessened and impaired. 
If the law in being at the date of the contract give 
an equivalent in money, and a subsequent law say 
the equivalent should not be in money, such act 
would impair the obligation of the contract. If the 
law in being at the date of the contract give imme- 
ciate execution, on the rendition of the judgment, 
a subsequent act, declaring that the execution 


should not issue for two years, would lessen or im- 


pair the contract equally as much in principle, as if 
it suspended execution forever; in which latter 
case, the legal obligation of the contract would be 
wholly extinguishec. The legislature may alter 
remedies; but they must not, so far as regards an- 
tecedent contracts, be rendered less efficacious cr 
more dilatory than those ordained by the law in 
being, when the contract was made, if such altera- 
tion be the direct and special object of the legisla- 
ture, apparent in an act made for the purpose. 
Though, possibly, if such alteration were the con- 
sequence of a general law, and merely incidental 
to it, which law had not the alteration for its object, 
it {might not be subject to the imputation of con- 
stitutional repugnance. The legislature may regu- 
late contracts of all sorts, but the regulation must 
be before, and not after, the time when the con- 
tracts are made. 

Our state constitution, art. 11, sec. 7, ordains, 
‘That all courts shall be open, and every man for 
an injury done him in his lands, goods, person, or 
reputation, shall have remedy by course of law, and 
right and justice administered without sale, denial 
or delay.” ‘Ihis clause relates to every possible 
injury which a man may sustain, and which affects 
him in respect to his real or personal property, or in 
respect to his person or reputation, and includes 
the right, which is vested in him, to demand the ex- 
ecution of a contract; which, being a personal right 
to achattel, is when performance is denied or with- 
held, an injury to him in his goods or chattels, And 
with respect to it, right and justice is to be done, 
without sale, denial or delay. In magna charta, this 
restriction is upon roval power; in our country it 
is upon legislative, and all other power. We must 
understand the meaning to be, that, notwithstand- 
ing any act of the legislature to the contrary, every 
man shall have “right and justice” in all cases 
‘without sale, denial or delay.” 

In 1796, when the constitution was formed, it 
could not have been apprehended that any other 
department of government, except that of the 
legislature, would ever have weight enough to offer 
any obstruction. Experience from 1777, had fully 
demonstrated the imbecility of every executive 
office in the United States. From the execu- 
tive, no such offer could be anticipated. In 2d 
institute 55, my lord Coke says, the king is the 
speaker, and in contemplation of law, is constantly 
present in all his courts, pronouncing the words of 
magna charta, *Vulli vendemus, nulli negahimus, aut 
differemus justitiam vel rectum.” In Tennessee, eve- 
ry legislature is in contemplation of law during tue 
whole session, and the judge of every court during 
the whole term, in the constant repetition of the 
words “right and justice” must be “administered 
without sale, denial or delay.” In 2d institute 56, 


justice is said to be the end, and right the mean, 


whereby we may attain the end, and that isthe law. 
What that mean consists in, is more specially ex- 
plained in Sullivan 523, where it is stated to be ori- 
ginal and judicial process. Original process, he says, 
must issue without price, except that which the 
law fixes, and without denial, though the defendant 
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be a favorite of the king or government who inter- 
feres in his behalf, and must be proceeded on by 
the judges after snit instituted upon it, without 
delay, themselves, or by order of the king, or, as 
we say, act of the legislature. And the judges 
where the causes depend, must issue the proper 
judicial process, without fee or reward, except that 
fixed by law. In other words, were judgment is 
rendered, the judges sha!l cause execution to issue, 
notwithstanding any orderor act of assembly, or 
other pretended authority whatsoever, 

This is the long-fixed, well-known meaning and 
Jegal construction of the words, right and justice, 
without sale, denial or delay. They clearly com- 
prehend the case of executions suspended by act of 
the legislature in every instance, where justice re- 
quires that it should immediately issue; as it mani- 
festly does, where the law, operating upon the 
contract when first made, held out to the creditor 
the promise of immediate execution afler judg- 
ment. 

There is yet another part of our constitution 
which some suppose takes from the legislature the 
power to suspendexecution. By our bill of rights, 
‘sec. 20,no retrospective law, &c. This clause, taken 
in its common and unrestrained sense, extends to 
all prior times, persons and transactions, whether 
civil or criminal; yet, certainly, there are some 
cases coming within its general scope, to which it 
docs not extend. It does not extend to ex post fucto 
laws, for they are prohibited by bill of rights, sec. 
11. It does not extend to a law for extenuation or 
mitigation of offences, the remission of penalties 
or forfeitures. A present law may repeal aformer 
one, or may enforce a contract heretofore made; or, 

‘may make evidence a paper authenticated accord- 
ing to its directions, which was not evidence be. 
fore, or may suspend computation under the act of 
limitations for a certain time past, during which a 
war existed, or no courts were in being; nor are 
laws void, which give further time for the regis- 
tration of deeds; nor for the disallowance of land 
warrants unfairly issued; nor divorce laws; nor 
laws making allowances to members of assembly, 
their clerks and doorkeepers, after the service is 
performed. That the term retrospective has a very 
restrained meaning is abundantly testified by the 
conduct of subsequent legislatures and of the judi. 

In February, 1796, 

the constitution was made; in March, 1796, the le- 
gislature gavsfurther time for the registration of 


deeds, and made registrations under it as good and | 8° 


valid, to all intents and purposes, as if such deeds 
had been registered in proper time. Similar laws 
have been made in 1801, 1805, 1805, and almost at 
the expiration of every two years. These acts have 
been frequently held valid by judicial determina. 
tions. The acts of 1796, chapter 14 and 45, sec- 
tion 4, ch. 45. 1799, ch. 55, sec. 2, ch.20. 1797, 
ch.47. 1801,ch.19. 1807, ch. 85, are all of them 
retrospective, in the most general sense of that 
term; but they are of unquestionable validity.— 
And whatare the laws of 1801, ch. 24. 1803, ch. 25. 
1805, ch. 4, for confirming adminisirations granted 
and marriages solemnised under the Franklin go- 
yvernment, and for giving old verdicts the force and 
effect of judgments entered upon them? In short, 
so many are the past transactions, upon which the 
public good requires posterior legislation, that no 
povernment can preserve order, suppress wrong 
and promote the public welfare, without the power 
todoso. It is not withheld from any of the state 
governments, unless the present clause be an ex- 
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demand that it should not be exercised; as it does, 
that the legislature should not have power to pass 
an ex post facto law; because, with that engine, a 
dominant faction might spread destruction through 
the ranks of its political adversaries. 


The laws of 1783, ch. 7. second 1794, ch. 13, 
1803, ch. 1, s. 5, were all of them retrospective in 
whole or in part, but were never deemed unconsti. 
tutional. All these and many other acts of the legis. 
lature establish the truth of the position, that there 
are some, and, indeed, many cases, in which retro. 
spective laws may be made. We have viewed, with 
earnest attention, the bill of rights, sec. 20, and 
have considered the inconveniences which any one 
interpretation will produce, and have finally settled 
down in this opinion, that the word retrospective, as, 
in the North Carolina and Maryland constitutions, 
itis followed by explanatory words, so here it is ex. 
plained by the words which immediately follow, 
“or law impairing thie obligation of contracts,” and 
that the whole clause and both sentences, taken 
together, mean that no retrospective law, which 
impairs the obligation of contracts, or any other 
law which impairs their obligation, shall be made, 
the latter words relating equally to both the pre. 
ceding substantives; and, therefore, that the term 
retrospective alone, without the explanatory words, 
can have no influence in this discussion. 


There is yet another clause of our constitution, 
which is said to militate against this act of the legis. 
lature. Our bill of rights, sec. 8, declares, «That 
no man shall be deprived of his property, &c. but 
by ;the judgment of his peers or the law of the 
land.” Property is a thing in being, which is capa. 
ble of becoming the subject of dominion or owner- 
ship, and which actually has a master or proprietor, 
and is actually reduced into possession. Proper- 
ty in possession by this clause is secured to the 





owner, so that it cannot be taken from him but by | 


due course of law, in a court regularly constituted 
and proceeding by the standing rules of law; not 
by act of assembly, depriving the owner of it for 
the benefit of some other individual. The state 
has the eminent domain or ultimum dominium over 
all the subjects of property in its territory, and may 
use it on urgent occasions for the public good, 
when in the opinion of the sovereign power, it is 
just and necessary so to use it. In the war of the 
revolution, the gover nment authorised impress- 
ments of all things necessary for promoting the 
eat cause in which it was engaged. This power 
of the legislature, by sec. 21 of our bill of rights, 
is limited in its exercise, though not taken away; 
“no man’s property shall be taken or appropriated 


to public use without the consent of his represen: — 


tatives or without just compensation being made 
therefor.” 

The act of assembly, now under consideration, 
takes away no property either for public or pri- 
vate uses, and is therefore not affected either by 
sec. 8 or sec. 21 of the bill of rights. 


The result then of the investigation we have 
made is, this, that suspension of execution as di- 
rected by these acts of the legislature: now undef 
consideration, is forbidden by the prohibition of 
tender laws, as a direct consequence of the pro- 
hibition; also, by the interdiction to pass laws, im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts; suspension o 
execution being an impairing of such obligation; 
and furthermore, by the declaration that justice and 
right shall be done, witheut delay in all cases, the 
process of execution being one sense of the term 


ception. Nor does the genius of free government} rizht, which is not to be delayed, 
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We are therefore bound to say, that these acts 
are repugnant to the constitution and void, so far 
_ as relates to the suspension of execution; and that 
execution ought to issue immediately without any 
such endorsement as the act requires. The judi- 
cial tribunals of the country must refuse sanction, 
to acts which are to be executed through their 
agency; such as an act of suspension of execution 
is, which cannot take place without the assent of 
the court. There are some violations, which need 
not their instrumentality and of course cannot meet 
their rejection, and which alone the great body of 
the people must correct. An occlusion of the 
courts of justice would be one ofthem. The courts 
cannnot sit but on the days appointed by the legis- 
lature; and in that and other instances, the court 
having no agency, would have no responsibility. 
Wherever their co-operation is unconstitutionally 
required, it is the most sacred of all their duties to 
withhold it, and whenever they are found to want 
firmness to do so, the constitution and public free- 
dom die together. 

And here it is convenient to obviate an argu- 
ment of frequent recurrence. ‘he assembly, it is 
said, have a right to suspend execution, because 
they may place the terms of the court at sucha 
distance from each other as to make it impossible 
for a creditor, to entitle himsclf to execution in 
less than two, three or more years at the plea- 
sure of the legislature. ‘The assembly has power 
thus to fix the terms of the courts, and a suspen- 
sion of execution would be one of the consequen- 
ces. The power to fix the terms, however, was 
not granted with a view to such consequence, but 
to the more easy and convenient administration of 
justice, consistently with the spirit of the constitu- 
tion, displayed in the section which requires that 
the courts shall be always open for the redress of 
injuries. To fix the terms, at a remote distance 
from each other, for the purpose of producing an 
effect adverse to the spirit of the constitution, 
would be to use the power of the legislature for 
purposes not intended in the grant of it to them. 
It would be an abuse of power, as much so as the 
suspension of the courts themselves; and certainly, 
the legitimacy of an end produced, cannot be es- 
tablished by deducing it from an abuse of power; 
an abuse so alarming and so odious in its exercise, 
that it never has been resorted to, and perhaps ne- 
ver will be, by the legislature; unless when the ca- 
lamity to be evaded, shall, in the opinion, and by the 
consent of all mankind, be more disastrous and 
afflicting than the means adopted for its preven- 
tion. The indignant disapprobation of the peo- 
ple is a corrective, so powerful that it need not 
be aided by any auxiliary power in any co-ordinate 
branch of the government but may be safely left 
as the people have left it, to its own inherent ener- 
gies. Whenever the people shall be ready to ap- 
prove of such a measure, the adoption of it may 
be safely committed to the uncontrouled discre- 
tion of the legislature. The power of the legisla- 
ture will then fairly flow in the channels which the 
contested argument opens for them, and not as 
at present through others, which the argument 
does not pretend is open to them. The contested 
argument is unsound unless an illegitimate end, pro- 
duced by a misapplication of power, can sanctify 
the like end produced by a direct infraction of the 
restriction imposed. upon that power. 

To be more explicit still; if a suspension of exe- 
cution may be attained, through the medium of 
the legislative authority, to fix the times and pla- 

ce$ of holding courts, it by no means follows that 





the same end may be attained, through the medi- 
um of a prohibited legislation upon contracts al- 
ready made. : 

It is proper, however, to remark in conclusion, 
that the same good faith which protects the credi- 
tor against injustice, interposes a powerful veto 
against the subjection of the debtor to a greater 
burthen than he has undertaken to bear. If he 
has specially contracted for payment to be made 
in bank paper, or if such was the meaning of the. 
contract and the understanding of the parties, at 
the time of its formation, it would be highly un- 
conscionable in the creditor, to enforce a payment 
in gold and silver, taking advantage of that extra- 
ordinary state of things which at this time pervades 
the western country, rendering a payment in gold. 


|and silver not only far more burthensome, but al- 


most impossible and absolutely ruinous. The debt- 
or ought to be heard to say, non in hec vincula veni. 
There is a salutary rule in equity which ought to 
be applied, under such extraordinary circumstan- 
ces, and it is this; whatever a man has a right to in 
conscience, and the law has not fully provided for, equi- 
ty will, 1 Fonb. 15. 20. It is a rule which is the 
foundation in equity of all the precedents we now 
follow, and which, have been established upon it. 


‘The immense and almost incalculable difference 


that at present exists in this state, between specie 
and paper payments, justifies the application of 
this rule in its fullest extent, to obviate the injus- 
tice of creditors, who would enforce specie pay- 
ments, instead of the paper ones which they agreed 
to receive. Such creditors by bill in equity and 
injunction, should be held to specific execution 
and be compelled to receive what they stipulated 
to take, and not be allowed te ruin the debtor by 
calling for gold and silver. The precise contract 
ought to be complied with exactly as it was made, 
and the most perfect good faith be preserved on 
both sides. This relief ought to be confined to that 
species of bank paper which the contract specifies; 
and when there is no such specification in the con- 
tract, should be extended to every species which 
is generally current in the state, the debtor makin 
a proper allowance in all instances for the differ. 
ence of value between one species and another 
that is generally current, and for the depreciation 
that has intervened since the day appointed for 
payment inthe contract itself. ‘The rule of equity 
must be applied that he who will have equity, must 
do it. He who seeks relief against injustice must 
not do injustice, and wherever an injunction issues, 
security should be given to pay such sum as the 
court shall finally decree. 

.These points, to be sure, are not before us for 
judgment, and we mean no moret’han to intimate 
what at present are our general impressions; and 
to state in general terms the principles which I 
now think should be resorted to, leaving for fu- 
ture adjudication in each particular case that may 
occur, the particular relief which that case may 
require, to effect justice according to its circum- 
stances, 

This is the opinion which f deem the proper one 
to be given on this question and which, if it were 
entirely concurred in by judge Emmerson, as it for- 
merly was, I would now finally give, altho’ judge 
Whyte is not yet prepared to ee his. 

But as there is some part of this opinion which 
judge Emmerson does not concur in, namely, that 
part which enforces paper money contracts speci- 
fically as made, it'must therefore not be consider- 
ed as final, till it can be ascertained by the opinion 
of judge: Wliyte, whether ir this pomt Iam correct 
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or not. For, if Iam so, then injunctions ought to 
issue whenever it shall be attempted to extort 
gold and silver, in satisfaction of a paper money 
contract, which, however, cannot be issued with 
propriety and safety to the applicant, before it is 
known, by that opinion, whether such a course be 
a proper one or not. Under these considerations 
it seems better to wait for his opinion than to ex- 
pose debtors to great losses without informing them 
of the means of redress within their power, if any 
such there be. 

Should injunctions issue before we are definitely 
informed upon this point, it might happen that 500 
bills might be filed and injunctions be issued upon 
them, all which would ultimately be found unsus- 
tainable, and be dismissed, with costs to be paid the 
applicants, after an illegal delay of execution for 
several months. Mischiefs so serious as these, it is 
prudent to avoid by conforming to the usual prac- 
tice of courts, not to give judgment till all the mem- 
bers of the court are ready with their opinions, 
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Foreign Articles. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
From London papers of the i7th July. 

The queen still persisted in her resolution at 
least to witness the coronation. 

‘The establishment at St. Helena is to be reduced 
to a captain’s command—that at the Cape of Good 
Hope is also to be lessened. 

A person holding 160 acres of land, in a parish 
of upwards of 5000 acres, near Maidstone, now 
pays as much for poor-rates as was paid by the 
whole parish fifty years ago. 

A lady, at Kingston, during the wiater, opened 








her window toa robin, which soon felt the pleasure 


a hearty welcome affords, and continued a daily 
visiter; in the spring he introduced his mate who 
hatched four eggs in a nest the two birds had built 
in the cornice of the window curtain. 

Later—London papers, to the 50th July, have 
been received at New York. They are filled with 
accounts of the mummeries which took place at 
the coronation of the king, on the 19th of that 
month. We have not yetconcluded whether we 
ought to record the things that happened on the 
occasion——but an exhibition of folly sometimes 
tends to teach wisdom, and with that hope, as well 
as for the amusement of our readers, perhaps we 
may give the official detail. The queen attempted 
an entrance into the Abbey, but was rudely re- 
jected at every door—it is stated that the different 
officers had orders to say that they did not know 
her majesty! Theraree show passed off quietly. 

FRANCE. 

London July 16. We have received the Paris 
papers of Thursday. The French chamber of depu- 
ties proceed with the budget, the various branches 
of which have already given rise to many animated 
and striking observations. In the debate of Tues- 
day, M. Ternaux took occasion to advert to the ad- 
vantages which France nad derived from her revo- 
lution. These might be comprehended, it is true, 
under the single head of a “representative govern- 
ment;” but the following brief detail may serve to 
exhibit the more particular views of weil-iuformed 
Frenchmen upon the same subject:-- 

1. The abolition of corporations, o¢ wardenships, 
and exclusive privileges, and the consequent open- 
ing of the field of speculative enterprise to all men 
endowed with knowledge and talent. This was 
accompanied with a complete removal of that bar. 
barous prejudice which used to influence a manu- 


ey 


|facturer or merchant to abandon his useful busi. 
ness that he might get himself ennobled. 

2. Twenty-six religious festivals, which had bur. 
dened the calendar, were abolished also;—anq 
here, M. Ternaux, by a curious calculation, added, 
that the produce of industry thus restored to the 
state, was no less than fourteen millions of francs 
per day, or three hundred. and sixty-four millions 
per annum, 

3. The introduction and rapid increase of ma. 
chinery into France, and consequent accumulation 
of commercial capital. 

4. The sale of the confiscated lands, and sub. 
division of property thence arising, by which the 
same surface yielded a more valuable produce, 
from the deeper interest felt by the occupiers in 
its active and successful cultivation. 

5. The suppression of monasteries, by which 


Frrtearta vigorous hands were added to the sum of 
labor. 


country to pay the enormous revenue of 887 mil- 
lions of francs (above 36,000,000/.) 

M. Ternaux concluded by admonishing ministers 
of the necessity for a reform in the administration 
in the finances. 

PORTUGAL. 

It seems that a great quantity of corn is smuggled 
into this kingdom—the matter has been offered to 
the consideration of the cortes. {t appears that 
the privateers off Lisbon have grown so bold as tu 
have even contemplated getting possession of the 
Camoens, a ship of the line, richly laden and about 
to sail for the east—but they had not succeeded: 
some vessels were sent in pursuit of them. 

The following is an account of the reception of 
the king— 

Lisbon, July 4.—At ten o’clock the deputation 
of the cortes proceeded to meet his majesty, for 
the purpose of accompanying him on his landing. 
At 12 o’clock the cortes were advised by the mi- 
nister ef the interior, of the disembarkation of his 
majesty, together with the infants Don Miguel and 
Don Sebastian; that the persons designated in the 
decree of the cortes, remained on board, and that 
the king was accompained by new attendants, At 
half past five he entered the hall, preceded by the 
deputation, and foliowed by a brilliant suite—plea- 
sure and majesty beaming from his august counte- 
nance, and occupying the throne, he took on the 
holy evangelists the solemn oath, of which the fol- 
lowing is the form: 

“J, Don John the VI. by the grace of God and of 
the constitution, king of the united kingdom of 
Portugal, Brazil and the Algarves, swear upen the 
holy evangelists, to maintain the R. C. A, religion, 
to observe the bases of the constitution decreed 
by the general and extraordinary cortes of the Por- 
tuguese nation, and the constitution to be made by 
them, and in all things, to be faithful to the said na 
tion.”— This ceremony being ended, the president 
made an eloquent address to his majesty, and gave 
the proper vives which were repeated with an in- 
describable enthusiasm. 

His tmaajesty then retired attended by the depu- 
tation, and Mr. Freire entered shortly after, to in- 
form the cortes that his majesty was occupied in 
naming his ministers, and that M. Pincheiro, minis- 
ter of foreign affairs in the Brazils, waited thei! 
perinission to read the reply of his majesty, to the 
address of the president, which being granted, he 
occupied the place corresponding with his-station, 
read it and retired. ‘lhe session was declared 





permanent till the new ministry should be nomina- 


6. The equalization of taxes, which enables the | 
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ted; at 9 at night an official communication was 
made by vice admiral Quintella, accompanied by a 
decree of the king, in which he named the said 
yice admiral minister of the interior, M. Duarte Co- 
elho, minister of the treasury, M, Texeira Rebdlo, 
minister of war, admiral Monteiro Torres, minister 
of marine, and the count of Barbaceno, minister of 
foreign affairs.— Fl. Patriota. 

It is worthy of remark, that the cortes decided that 
the members of that‘body should remain covered in 
the presence of the king. 

GiRMANY,. 

Five Jews arrived at-Leipsic, during the fair, 
each by a different gate, in elegant coaches and 
four, and, being in cullusion, issued forged Dutch 
paper to the amount of £100,000, for which they 
obtained goods and gold, and then decamped.— 
They were pursued, overtaken, and are now con- 
fined at Leipsic.. 

RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

There ate a variety of rumors shewing the pro- 
bability of war between the Russians and Turks— 
the following are some of them: 

A Vienna article of July 3, says—*We have just 
received the important news that the important 
discussions between the baron Strogonoff, at Con- 
stantinople, have taken such a turn that the Rus- 
sian minister has withdrawn to Bojukdere—whence 
his excellency, without delay, addressed a cireular 
to all the Russian merchants throughout Turkey, 
advising them to put their affuirs provisionally in 
order, and to secure their property, in order not 
to be taken unawares by a government which no 
longer observes any measures in its conduct. Opi- 
nion gains strength that a war between Russia and 
Turkey is inevitable. It is affirmed that the Reis 
Effendi no longer returns any answer to the ap- 
plications of the Russian minister. Since his excel- 
lency left Constantinople, further massacres have 
taken place in that capital, where, it seems, they | 
are resolved to exterminate the Greeks. 

A letter, dated Frankfort, July 8, says—We)| 
have received a communication of the highest im- | 
portance from Odessa. It announces in the most 
positive manner, that the relations between Russia | 
and the Porte have suddenly taken a serious turn, 
and every thing is calculated to excite alarm, that 
the consequences of this misunderstanding will be 
very serious. 

It is announced from Copenhagen, that the Rus- 
sian fleet.in the Baltic, which was equipped with 
so much haste, has sailed for the Mediterranean. 

There is a report that Alexander’s troops have 
really entered Moldavia, upon the ground of the 
Turks having violated the existing treaties, by 
occupying Wallachia, without the consent of the 
Russian government. 

The Journal of Paris says that a war between 
Russia and ‘Turkey is inevitable. It is positively 
asserted that the ambassador from the former has 
left Constantinople. gc “pSee next article. 

TURKEY. 

The Turks were shut up in the citadel at Athens, 
wanting provisions and water, and much pressed 
by the Greek patriots, ” 

The accounts, in general, from Turkey are rather 
contradictory, but the following seems to be the 
Substance of the most plausible statements: 

That the Turks had fled from Bucharest “on the 
4pproach of another army besides Ypsilanti’s”— 

That the Russians had entered the Turkish territories, 
28 tt was said, with orders not to stop until they reach- 
ed Constantinople. fA rupture, or the probability 





several quarters; but other accounts discourage the 
idea of hostilities.) The Greeks have beat the 
Turks in two sea fights—one in the Gulf of Lepan- 
to, in which the whole Turkish squadron, among 
which was a ship of the line, was destroyed; the 
other off the mouth of Dardanelles, in which the 
Turks lost two frigates and some smaller vessels. 
A letter, dated Constantinople, June 19th, states, 
that “since the account of the destruction of our 
fleet has been received, this capital resembles a 
town taken by assault, some of the streets are en- 
cumbered with human bodies, and drownings 
(uoyades ) have commenced. Five priests, who 
recently celebrated their religious rites in the open 


air, with more than ordinary fervor, have been mas- 


sacred, and their corpses horribly mutilated. God 
knows how this well end.’ ‘The Greeks are re- 
ceiving large supplies of arms, &c. from Spain and 
other places, which they pay for promptly. Many 
speculators were proceeding to Argentiera, where- 
at numbers of prizes, taken from the Turks, arrive, 
and are sold at a low price. They have a complete 
command of the neighboring seas; and, in any 
event, it will not be an easy thing for the Turks to 
reduce the islands again to their yoke. At Smyrna, 
it seems that the Greeks had embodied themselves, 
and were successful. {tis positively said that the 
Russian minister’s papers had been seized by the 
Ottoman government—if this is true, there can 
hardly be a doubt of a rupture. 


The spirit with which the Turks carry on the 
war against the Greeks, may be gathered from the 
following articles— 

The Albanians had so irritated the people, that se. 
veral wealthy Turks repaired to the slave market, 
and paid 25 piastres, merely to have the pleasure 
of killing a Greek! One hundred and fifty virgins, 
whose parents had been previously assassinated, 
and who were of the first Greek families, (amongst 
them were two princesses, Morusi, and a princess 
Maurojene, niece of the Turkish charge d’affaires 
at Vienna, lately recalled), were abandoned to the 
brutality of the Turks in open bazaar, at the rate of 
acrowna-piece! The greater part of these young 
women perished in consequence of this inhuman 
treatment. 

The Greeks in the Morea having completely 
driven out the Turks, the vengeance of the latter 
against those from that district is proportionally in- 
creased. Nearly all such that could be found were 
murdered at Constantinople, or seized and sold as 
slaves for 20.or 25 piastres each. ‘The houses of 
the Greeks were generally pillaged—the infamous 
Jews appear to have acted as spies and guides in 
these transactions. 


There has been an extensive massacre of Chris- 
tians, generally, at and near Smyrna—the troops 
marching for Constantinople, even murdered the 
Turkish governor, Cadi and Mollah of that city. 


The Greek priests are peculiar objects of Turk. 
ish revenge—50 were killed in one day at Constan- 
tinople. They have totally destroyed by fire the 
town of Sydonia, or Ivalia, which contained 30,000 
Christians, putting all the adult males to the sword, 
and selling the women and children for slaves!—~ 
There is a strong report that Smyrna has also been 
destroyed by the Turks, with fire, after the com- 
motions there. This was a great city, containing 
about 150,000 people. 

At Constantinople, a great number of men and 
women have been drowned, in parcels of six tied 
together and thrown into the sea—such of their 





of One, between them and the Turks, is stated from 


bodies as caine asiore were given to the dogs. 
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These are mere exhibits of what has been done 
bv the Turks—and we cannot but wish the annihi- 
‘Jation of a government which authorizes or permits 
such horrible and extensive cruelties. At Bucharest, 
children were hung up by their heels until they 
died, or some one, in mercy, chopped off their 
heads! . 

The religious ceremony of the interment of the 
patriarch Gregory, assassinated at Constantinople, 
was celebrated with great pomp at Odessa. 

The patriots have the ascendancy in Thrace— 
the mountains of Bulgaria are occupied by them. 
There is a report that their fleet had actually forc- 
ed the Dardanelles and destroyed the castles erect- 
ed to defend the streight. ‘his is probably pre- 
mature. Thessaly is in complete insurrection. 


A belief prevails that the pacha of Egypt has 
formed a friendly connection with the Greeks. 
‘This pacha is a brave and intelligent man, and, for 
a considerable time, has done little more than ac- 
knowledge a dependence on the Porte. : 


COLOMBIA. 

St. Thomas, August 24. The good cause pros- 
pers on the continent, and I have just heard that 
Carthagena has surrendered upon terms the most 
liberal and honorable to the besiegers, who have 
required nothing of sacrifice, but have sought to 
mitigate, even what might be painful to those who 
submit. The royal troops which surrendered at 
Bocca Chica, have embraced the republican stand- 
ard. The state of things at Porto Cabello is me- 
lancholy, the dlack vomit rages there—average 20 
deaths every day. Col. Pereira, who lately capitu- 
lated at La Guyra, fell a victim to the black vomit 
in three days after his arrival at Porto Cabello—the 
royal generals La Torre and Morales are both sick; 
the latter not expected to survive.” 


- CUBRAs 
In consequence of the progress of things in 
‘Mexico and South America, it is said that the peo- 
ple of Cuba begin to talk of independence pretty 
freely. Itis highly probable that the sovereignty 
of this fine island will soon depart from Spain. 


MEXICO, 
The independents in Mexico appear to be in great 
force—they possess many of the principal places. 
The communication between Mexico and Vera 
Cruz is still intercepted by them. The new vice- 
voy, O’Donaju, had arrived at the latter, but did 
not deem it prudent to remain and departed for 
Havana. It is very difficult toascertain what is the 
real state of things in this country. But, it is said, 
that all the kingdom, except Peubla, Mexico and 
Vera Cruz, is under the independent flag, and that 
Trurbide was advancing on Mexico with allhis army. 
Cordova has been reduced to a heap of ruins by a 
siege, and yet the besiegers, (patriots), were re- 
pulsed; said to be with the loss of 1000 men. 








CHRONICLE, 


Florida. We learn, generally, that gov. Jackson 
is zealously employed to organize the administra- 
tion of justice in this newly acquired territory, 
and that, so far, all things are well. He has divided 
the country into two judicial districts, one called 
the county of Escambia, which has the Suwaney 
tor its eastern boundary—all the rest is called the 
county of St. Johns. Col. Forbes is mayor of St. 
Augustine, at which place the oath of allegiance 


ey 
ee 


has been administered to such Spaniards as pleased 
to take it, by Mr. Worthington, secretary to the 
territory, and acting governor there. 


| The late storm-—“a touch of the marvellous,” 
The New York Gazette says--The chimney of 2 
house in South street, occupied by Mr. William 
Card, blew over on Monday night, during the gale, 
and rested against the gable end of Mr. Jeromus 
Johnston’s store; on the shifting of the wind, it 
blew back again into its former station, and it now 
stands as erect as usual! — 


Piracy. The schooner Union has been plun. 
dered by a pirate, a little to the southward of Cape 
Henry. The piratical vessel is a schooner of fifty 
or sixty tons, and manned by a number of dirty, 
desperate wretches. 


Disease. The country on James river, about New 
Canton, is afflicted with bilious and other fevers in 
an unprecedented manner. It is said that scarce a 
family or a member of a family is exempt—and its 
prevalence is such that there are hardly enough of 
well persons to supply the sick with water! Many 
travellers have been struck down with the terrible 
disease on the road. It is considered fortunate that 
the patients cannot eat, because cooks could not be 
found to furnish victuals for them! We have never 
before heard of so severe a disorder. 


Arkansas. A party of men, under the superin- 
tendance of Henry D. Dowes, esq. commissioner 
for running the boundaries of the late cession to 
the Choctaws, as well as for exploring the yet un- 
known territory of Arkansas, have entered upon 
theperformance of those duties. 


Texas, the neighboring province claimed by 
Spain, appears to be the resort and abode of bands 
of armed men engaged in smuggling, and espe- 
cially in the introduction of Africans, for sale in 
Louisiana, already, indeed, too severely charged 
with the principles of desolation. | 


Michigan. This territory, so remote that we 
hardly heard from it once in three months before 
the late war, isso near to us now that we commu- 
nicate with our friends at Detroit every week, and 
the time is about to arrive when a journey to that 
city will become a jaunt of pleasure, through the 
Erie canal and a steam boat voyage on that lake; 
and Michigan, yet thinly populated, teem with busy 
men, employed in the works of agriculture and 
art. Itis a fine country, and, though so much ne- 
glected ww times past, will hereafter draw off « 
large portion of the emigration from the old states. 
The land is well adapted to the culture of all sorts 
of bread stuffs, with that of hemp and flax and for 
breeding sheep. Detroit is already the centre 
of a very respectable trade, especially in furs* 
—it is thought that copper, from lake Superior, 
will soon become an interesting item of commerce 


a supply for all the regions on the shores of the 
great lakes will he derived from this territory 
Tobacco has been raised to advantage onthe oppo- 
site side in Canada, and the water communication 
about to be opened will place the farmers of Mi- 
chigan nearer to the market than most of their 
brethren in the old states are. 





" *It is stated in the Buffalo, (N. Y.) Press, of the 
tst ult. that two schooners had arrived there from 





Detroit, during the preceding week, with 600 packs 
of furs, valued at about 90.000 dollars. 
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